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INTRODUCTION 


The American Osteopathic Association had selected Kirksville, Mo., and the 
week of of August 6, as the place and time for holding its twelfth annual meeting 
to pay its respects to Dr. A. T. Still on his eightieth birthday. The city of Kirks- 
ville wished to enter into the celebration, so that a joint program had been 


arranged. 

It had been declared a public holiday in Kirksville; all business houses and 
banks closed and the little city, robed in flags and bunting, was truly in holiday 
attire. 

Rain delayed the march until the afternoon, when, in spite of threatening 
weather, a procession several times longer than the entire line of march formed, 
consisting of carriages containing the city officials and Doctor Still and family, 
followed by bands of music, the officers and trustees of the A. O. A., the mem- 
bers of the association marching by states, the local G. A. R., several fraternal 
organizations in uniform and citizens of the city generally. 

It did the heart of every osteopath good to see the enthusiasm with which the 
city entered into the celebration; those who had spent several years in Kirks- 
ville at college knew the demonstrations were genuine and those who had been 
away for ten years could note with satisfaction how the spirit of pride in things 
osteopathic had grown, even in Kirksville in these latter years. 
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THE ASSOCIATION CELEBRATION 


Under a heavy gray sky at 8 o’clock of the morning the big Chautauqua tent 
was filled. The Alumni of the Kirksville school and associated friends had 
provided a magnificent portrait of Doctor Still, the work of Mr. George B. 
Torrey of New York. The portrait is full size and represents Doctor Still 
standing by a table on which are parts of a human skeleton. The expression 
is remarkable and one good to leave to the world as embodying the purposes 
and characteristics the addresses delivered by his neighbors showed him to be 
possessed of. 

When Doctor and Mrs. Still arrived the audience arose and received them 
standing. A number of floral tributes were presented to them by several or- 
vanizations and individuals, one magnificent piece coming from a friend in St. 
Louis with this sentiment: “This is my birthday, and a happier one was never 


mine.” 
LOVING CUP PRESENTED 


President Moore came forward and said: 

“Doctor Still, as president of the American Osteopathic Association, it be- 
comes my unspeakable pleasure to present to you this token of our esteem. 
It contains all the love and devotion that each individual osteopath of the Ameri- 
can Osteopathic Association treasures in his heart for you.” 

Amid cheers and applause Doctor Moore presented to Doctor Still a silver 
loving cup which has engraved upon it the following inscription: ‘Presented 
by the American Osteopathic Association to Dr. Andrew Taylor Still, the be- 
loved founder of Osteopathy, on his Eightieth Birthday, at Kirksville, Missouri, 
August Sixth, 1908.” 

DR. STILL RESPONDS 


Doctor Still responded in part as follows: 

Present! This is the eightieth time in my life that I have answered present 
to the roll call of the Grand Army of North America. Male and female, 
every citizen that belongs to North America, many of you have answered the 
roll call twenty times; many of you forty, fifty, sixty, seventy, but I have an- 
swered seventy-nine and one over. (Cheers.) I first answered the roll call 
in Virginia on the 6th day of August, 1828—-Present. Today I answer the roll 
call, Present! I belong to the infantry, and I have traveled in that division 
for 79 years and one hour, and I tried sometimes to do the best I could; I will 
not say all the time,, because I have been a natural fault-finder all my life. 
Sometimes they did not give me enough milk, or enough biscuits, and I found 
fault with everything I came in contact with; and sometimes my saddle or my 
boots were not as comfortable as they should be, and that annoyed me. 


I learned my A. B. C.’s in a little country school under old Professor Vander- 
berg—I would liked to have said “Spank-him-berg.”He had the children all 
scared to death, and if they did not know more than he did he would whip them 
anyhow. That was in the olden times when they used to impress a fellow. 

As time went on, something else happened. I do not think I created that 
great disturbance, but I very well remember it—the falling of the stars in 1834. 
All the electric lights in North America, if they were playing in heaven at 
once would not be a mark to what happened that night. 

I have tried to be governed by nature’s laws straight through all the time. 
I have noticed that water runs down hill, and if I climb up a tree and the 
limb breaks off, I go down with it. That taught me a lesson. 

When I first answered the roll call I was a total blank, an intellectual igno- 
ramus. I belong to that class of animals that comes into the world absolute 
mental blanks. They come with five senses as their witnesses—seeing, feeling, 
hearing, smelling and tasting. What little I know I have gotten from these. 
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They are reliable witnesses for me, and should be to all osteopaths. Your eyes 
are your mental battery, and what they behold you ought to absorb and so get 
the good there is in the field of nature. It matters not from whom it comes, 
whether from the theologian, the emperor, the president, or the congress of the 
world, if it is not down-right truth, and he cannot demonstrate his assertion, 
you say no, that doesn’t suit my taste; but don’t be too hasty and run your opin- 
ion against the old established philosophers, but wait and let them demonstrate 
their theory, and when they demonstrate it, you are at the end of your journey 
in all your argument. If an osteopath says, I can manage a disease, that is 
good talk, but when he demonstrates it then the talk stops. There is your 
work. (Applause.) 


What are you when you go out into the word? If you imitate the engineers 
of God in the universe you show that you are an architect. You inspect the 
human body. You show there that you are a builder; you look it over to see 
if it is all in place. Then when you have done that you take hold of the body 
as an engineer and you prove that you know your business. If you do this, if 
you know your business as an engineer, an architect and a builder, you have 
no use then to follow the second-rate bull heads that have left the osteopathic 
schools and taken up medicine. (Applause.) They are to be pitied because 
they are not mechanics. They have paid their money and want to get a living, 
and if they can make it by selling salve let them go ahead. You will generally find 
their breath is a little cross-wise, and if you look at their eyes you will see that 
they are, too; and if you feel in their pockets you will find the hypodermic 
needle with a little bottle of morphine in one corner. They are unconverted ; 
they have never been baptized in the river of knowledge. What is your name? 
You are mechanics of the universe—the whole civilized world. You are living 
philosophers. 


I was always fond of the mechanical arts. I took two years’ education un- 
der Professor Sole in steam engines, and I made myself familiar with all their 
parts. My mother was a mechanic. I suckled the milk from her, and thank 
God, it was good. And so when I saw an engine get out of order I look at 
the bolts, the bowels, the steam box, and everything about it to see why it did 
not work, and if it wobbled I corrected the wobble. After that two years’ train- 
ing under Professor Sole, who was a graduate of a mechanical school of Bos- 
ton, I ran that engine until I got acquainted with it. 


In the same way I found that man got sick and I concluded there was some- 
thing wrong with that engine. There I brought up the comparison, and I 
found that man was a fine engine or locomotive. He represents all the char- 
acteristics of the engine. The great God is an architect ; He is a manufacturer ; 
He is a builder; He is an engineer, or your astronomy would never have the 
order in it that it has. To a minute the astronomer will tell you when there 
is to be an eclipse of the sun. There is your work. Why should we hesitate 
at all in sickness to look upon man as a miniature universe and see what is 
wrong with the solar-plexus, or with the heart center. 

Now, I want to thank you, one and all, for this pitcher (pointing to the 
loving cup.) (Great applause.) In the earlier days I became quite familiar 
with the Shawnee language and when they sat down to eat at the table they 
would ask the following blessing: “Ne-ow-wa na-more gigata more smile teer. 
Swiaw ta-pa nung. Ita-noyna ta-pa-ma-la qua ta-pe,” which means: “What 
we do now comes from the loving God, and we do love and thank Him. 
Pitch in.” And that is what I say to you. Pitch in. 

I do not know how long I will live; that doesn’t make any difference with 
me. Nature to me has good horse sense—like God. It always has an object 
right before it, and it will hold you up just as long as you hold your arm right 
on the spot, and when you don’t, you fall. 
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Now, I will preach to you. In conception there is an object because it 
proves itseli—the process of forming a machine—a perfect engine with an 
electric battery and all adjuncts. The object of the architect of the universe 
is to make a perfect machine, not a “possibly so” one, but an “absolute’’ one. 
No one ever found a variation from truth in it. The baby is made; it is de- 
livered into the world a perfect machine. Now, what does it do? It has five 
senses and begins to take up items of knowledge. That life is mechanical 
from the first breath of its creation. You are endowed with five senses which 
you are to use for your profit. You were once attached to the placenta. 
Are you detached from it now, professors? Are you detached from the pla- 
cental life? Is your body partially a placenta and your life still attached to that 
placenta and finishing you up, so that when you throw off what we call the 
old mortal coil, then you are prepared to go into the university and get more 
knowledge before you bother God with your ignorance? There is the object 
and education. If what little | know were knocked out of my body then I would 
be a ridiculous failure. 

Now, with one word | will say, who helped me? ‘Mein God and Mein frau, 
my boys and my neighbors.” I take the truth, even if it is from an old darky 
it is just as good as from God Almighty. 

Since last June, 34 years ago, I have been contending with God as a mechanic. 
Now, I do not know all of you people. You do not look natural. You have 
your good clothes on. When you left here both of your knees were out! (Ap-- 
plause.) What better proof do you want for the truths of osteopathy than 
that it pays a hired man for his services. If a little man with a little consti- 
tution and narrow chest like some of you, can make a go of it, it is very well. 
It is not hard work. 

“Here’s health to any man who don’t drink whisky, Amen.” (Drinking a 
glass of water.) If he does drink whisky, remember you are responsible for 
it, because you must go in there and throw the gall in and poison the taste for 
whisky and he will not drink it. The man that gets drunk is just as honorable 
as the osteopath who stands by and lets him keep drinking, because when that 
gall is judiciously turned in, and you handle it right, you make him detest 
the very thought of it, and it is your mutton-head that does not keep him away 
from it. God bless the drunkard; he is to be pitied as long as the osteopath will 
let him drink it. I thank you again. Good-bye. 


OTHER PRESENTATIONS 


Dr. Nettie Bolles, in behalf of the Axis Club, in presenting a beautiful floral 
bouquet to Doctor Still, said: 

“On behalf of the Axis Club and its members I wish to present to you this 
token of our appreciation of the recognition that you have given to the worth 
of woman in the practice of osteopathy.” ; 

Doctor Still: In accepting this I want to say one word. When Abraham 
Lincoln issued his famous proclamation for man without regard to race or 
color I did not like it, notwithstanding I was in the ranks and was at the head 
of acolumn. When I saw that ‘without regard to race or color,’ I said to Mr. 
Lincoln, that is not a complete proclamation. He said: ‘How would you have 
it, Still?’ I said: ‘Without regard to race, color or sex.’ (Cheers.) That is 
my proclamation.” (Applause. ) 


In presenting a beautiful bronze tablet, upon which were engraved the names 
of the members of the St. Louis Osteopathic Association to the “Old Doctor,” 
Dr. W. D. Dobson, in behalf of that society, said: 

“The St. Louis Osteopathic Association sends greetings to you in the form 
of a tablet, and has selected this metallic tablet because it is more enduring 
than anything we could select to represent the love and affection we hold for 
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you. In behalf of the St. Louis Osteopathic Association, I desire to present to 
you this tablet, upon which is engraved the name of every one of its members 
located in St. Louis.” 

Doctor Still: Many thanks. I stood up with a woman, whose first name was 
Mary, more than fifty years ago, and the little preacher says: ‘Husband and 
wife, you are now one. Mother, this is yours. (Cheers. ) 


THE A. S. O. ALUMNI CELEBRATION 


The meeting at this point was turned over to Dr. J. A. De Tienne, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., president of the A. S. O. Alumni Association, who presided for the re- 
mainder of the session and introduced Dr. J. A. Holloway, Dallas, Texas, 
who responded to the theme, “The Man,” as follows: 


THE MAN 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

When Lew Wallace gave to the world his masterpiece, “Ben Hur,” he dedi- 
cated it “To the wife of my youth.” This seemed misleading and many took 
it for granted that she was no longer by his side. When the second edition came 
out he added the words, “Who still abides with me.” As I stand before this 
picture tonight a tribute from those scattered over many states, | turn from 
it to look into the kind, rugged, honest countenance of the original who still 
abides with us. Ripe with honors as with years he moves among us still—the 
real man, not one whose virtues are canonized in cold type, nor whose person- 
ality is shrouded in years grown gray with age. Seldom does it happen that 
the man who refuses to conform to the thought of his time, nor doff his cap to 
the dogmas of his day, but uncomplainingly accepts professional and social 
ostracism rather than surrender his convictions of truth, seldom does it happen, 
I say for such an one to live to become the recipient of popular applause and 
the center of a devotion that time cannot mar nor death itself diminish. 

Witness the long line of illustrious dead who came not into their merited re- 
ward of historic renown until time had made clear the truths for which they 
contended and the principles for which they were condemned. Socrates drank 
the fatal cup rather than yield truth, Columbus died an outcast, Gallileo was 
condemned for the declaration that the earth moves on its axis, John Huss 
burned at the stake, and a host of others bear mute but unmistakable testimony 
to the world’s ingratitude for deliverence from the thraldom of ignorance. 
But today we come to lay our garlands of love not upon the broken shaft of a 
hero long since gone, but at the feet of one we know, whose searching eyes 
look into our own and whose heart beats in unison with ours for a perfected 
knowledge of a science which his genius brought to light. The circumstances 
of the rise of this man are truly wonderful. The Scriptural truth, “He that 
debaseth himself the same shall be exalted,” finds unique illustration in this 
simple yet profound man’s career. With no thought of future greatness, with 
no desire to sit in kingly places, no ambition to take his place by the side of 
great discoverers or profound scientists, he wrought in his own inimitable way’ 
to find truth, and having found it, men and women are rising up everywhere 
to call him blessed. 

Reared on the frontier at the time when energies were largely consumed in 
the fight for a living, when long hours and hard work were the heritage of 
every man, when educational advantages were few and professional training 
limited, the outlook for fame was by no means roseate. Endowed with a keen 
scent for truth, a constancy that scorned to waver, a courage that quailed not 
before opinion, a sympathy that had the white glow of love wherever human 
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ills touched his life, this devotee at Nature’s shrine stood out separate and apart 
from his fellows as one crying in the wilderness to return to Nature’s ways. 
It was this rugged independence, this high and holy zeal for truth which im- 
pelled him forward in the stress of the storm when friends deserted, want 
walked by his side, and poverty was his portion. 

We shall never know the anguish his spirit suffered, for no pen can ever tell 
the graphic story of the heart’s struggle in those dark days when he was an out- 
cast from social and professional circles, a supposedly addlepated bone-setter 
with his sack of bones, a homeless wanderer possessed, they said, of strange 
hallucination, finding neither sympathy nor support. But he had a vision of 
a great truth, and God gave him the purpose to follow it. Genius never tracks 
the multitude. It blazes out new pathways. It surrenders to no dogmas and 
craves no indulgences. It sets itself to the accomplishment of the impossible 
from the standpoint of the laity. And so, the fundamental tenet of this new 
therapy; to wit, perverted function is the result of structural perversion—or, 
as he himself puts it, “The rule of the artery is supreme,” was brought forth 
as a child of his own brain, a child whose infancy met with no welcome from 
the learned. They spurned it as a bastard, ridiculed it as a montebank, de- 
nounced it as a heretic and gibbeted it as a malefactor. But error ensconced 
even behind the Goliaths of hoary dogma is no match for the stripling Davids 
panoplied in the simple garb of truth. (Applause.) 

Osteopathy under the inspiration and impulse of its master genius, its great 
discoverer, goes marching on from victory to victory. All hail the man who 
gave it to the world! If you love courage, he is the embodiment of it; if you 
hate sham and hypocrisy he is your friend; if you admire firmness of purpose 
where in these modern days can you find one who follows the pole star of reason 
with less wavering; the simplicity of his life mocks subterfuge, his devotion 
to truth is the anchor of his life; his sympathies are as deep as his heart is un- 
fathomable ; his honesty is as unyielding as the giant oak whose roots are an- 
chored in the eternal rocks. How grandly sweet and how sweetly grand at 
the close of four score years he can stand, after the hard struggles of the 
past, amidst his children who come to do him honor. He needs no panegyric 
here to make his virtues known, for they are written on our hearts in letters of 
enduring light. Out over this broad, free land thousands upon thousands who 
have never looked into his honest face nor felt the thrill of his benedictions as 

‘you and I when he sent us out to heal the sick and bring cheer into sad hearts 
and homes are calling him blessed for the work he has done. (Cheers. ) 


“The color of the ground is in him, the red earth; 
The tang and odor of the primal things ; 
The rectitude and patience of the rocks; 
The gladness of the wind that shakes the corn; 
The courage of the bird that dares the sea: 
The justice of the rain that loves all leaves; 
The pity of the snow that hides all scars; 
The loving kindness of the wayside well; 
The tolerance and equity of light 
That gives as freely to the shrinking weed 
As to the great oak flaring to the wind— 
To the grave’s low hill as to the Matterhorn 
That shoulders out the sky. 
And so he came 
Pouring his splendid strength through every thought, 
The conscience of him testing every one 
To make his deed the measure of a man.” 


(Prolonged applause. ) 
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At the conclusion of Doctor Holloway’s address Doctor Still came forward 
and said that he did not wish to be looked upon as a martyr. He had never felt 
himself such, for he said he had gotten a great deal of fun out of the solicitude 
of the ministry and others for him. He narrated several amusing experiences 
and protested that he was no martyr, and always felt game enough to meet 
anything that came at him with intelligence. 


UNVEILING OF PORTRAIT 


Dr. George W. Riley of New York, who has been foremost in the movement 
to secure the portrait, gave a brief history of the arrangements leading up to 
securing Mr. Torrey to come to Kirksville and do the work. He spoke in part 
as follows: 

This old earth is dotted with monuments that have been erected to the mem- 
ory of the valor, the greatness and the intellectuality of the mighty who have 
gone on before. But these emblems, these monuments, may prove cold and 
indifferent to the person unfamiliar with the lives of those they typify. The 
difference between these structures and these persons is a great one. Standing, 
however, as an intermediary between these two is the portrait. Through it we 
come in close relationship with the individuality, the personality, the spirit of the 
man and though we may never have seen the inan, yet knowing his life and deeds 
through books, we can stand before his portrait and come in close communion 
with him, become enthused over the principles and ideals for which he stood, 
and go away better fitted to live them in our lives. With that in mind more 
than a year ago, the thought took form that we, as students of Doctor Still, 
as believers in, as practitioners of, the principles enunciated by him, could 
greatly honor ourselves and most fittingly show in a slight measure our appre- 
ciation of him by having some eminent artist paint a portrait of him while 
he is still with us in health and vigor, so that future generations might in some 
degree come in contact with his spirit, as we have today. 

It is the mission of the artist to take the varying moods and blend them in 
such delicate and infinite nicety, that we behold on the canvas, the real spirit 
of the man. That is what I believe Mr. Torrey has dore with Doctor Still. 
He came to Kirksville and lived in the Old Doctor’s home, he saw him early 
in the morning and late at night, and observed his life and habits from the 
standpoint peculiar to that of an artist. He knew nothing about the disposi- 
tion and nature of Doctor Still, or his life until he came here. When I last 
saw Mr. Torrey he wanted me to carry his love and affection to Doctor Still. 
When your eyes are gazing upon the canvas do not look for a photographic 
impression, but for the real man, what he is and stands for in this community, 
and in this county and state and nation, as well as the world, and you will find 
in it the life of a man who, even more than Huxley himself, sits down before 
truth as a little child, and regardless of consequences, follows wherever it may 
lead. (Applause. ) 

During his closing remarks Doctor Still's granddaughter, Helen Gladys 
Still, unveiled the portrait, which was draped with an American flag, and 
Doctor and Mrs. Still were ushered to the front of the portrait. 


PAINTINGS NOT IN OIL 


Dr. A. G. Hildreth of St. Louis was called upon to respond to the senti- 
ment, “Paintings Not in Oil.” After recounting several incidents where 
Doctor Still in the early days had wrought remarkable cures, he said in part: 

All along down the pathway of Dr. A. T. Still’s life there are countless paintings 
that will never be reproduced—in the hovel, the humblest cottage, the mansion, 
or home, by the roadside, in the yard, on the lawn, on the steps, everywhere, 
strewn all along the way, are numberless scenes that will last, not alone while 
the individuals live who participated in them, still live, but on and on through 
eternity. 
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Doctor Still is an artist of wonderful ability. He has been working upon a 
painting of immense proportions, long, long years. It reaches so far, so high, 
and so wide, that we could not begin to estimate it in feet. He has spent almost 
his entire life upon this magnificent design. He has but the outline completed ; 
and he has entrusted to others the brush and palette, in the hope that they 
might carry on and complete that greatest of all paintings. Oh, what an honor 
to be entrusted with so great an undertaking, to be permitted to follow his out- 
line. May we never fail to carry out to the fullest the plans he has given us. 
We are working upon his masterpiece. It is our duty to be guarded, to be care- 
ful, and to know that we use nothing but the best, and we can only do that 
when we use the coloring true to nature, the only kind that he has ever used. 
His paintings are not in oil, but in the hearts of the people whose suffering he 
has relieved, and with whom he came in contact. (Applause. ) 


THE TRAIL MAKER 


“The Trail Maker,” was the subject of a brief address by Dr. Ernest Sisson, 
Oakland, Cal. In part he responded as follows: 

He must attack alone, denounce his old doctrines and jeopardize his future. 
He must suffer privation, ridicule and persecution, all for the love of a divine 
truth and that you and I might be well; that mankind might enjoy the greatest 
blessing, health. And now he permits us to become his disciples, to go forth 
as his representatives, to travel in his path, and to help him in this work of 
broadening and beautifying this trail; by his consent and direction, we go with 
him into nature’s profound mysteries. Therefore, I wish to pay my tribute to 
this explorer who leads us so carefully that we need not stray, but spend a life 
in diligent and profitable study along this trail that has been developed into a 
great highway. And now, Father Still, your laborers are gathered together 
from far and near, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, we come to pay our respects 
to you, to tell you that we honor, respect and revere you. To make you feel 
with joy and gladness in your heart that this day repays you for the long 
fights, in suffering and distress, that the price you have had to pay to produce 
and give to the world osteopathy, is returned in the glory and honor that is 
yours today. (Applause. ) 

THE ALUMNI 


Dr. Charles Hazzard of New York was introduced to respond to the theme, 
“The Alumni.” 

This brings me back to the time when some thirteen years ago I came to 
Kirksville. It would have been hard to foretell the future. We have seen a 
wonderful progress, it has been astonishing, words cannot express it and 
our only hope is that the future may be as wonderful in its progress 
upon osteopathy, as have been these few short years. In representing 
the alumni, it occurred to me that you might think we are here because we 
liked Doctor Still—and we are. We might be here because we built a school 
here, and we all came here to study, as we have; but that is not the real reason 
why we are here, much as we love Doctor Still or the school. The reason we 
are here is because we have the money to pay the freight, so to speak, so we 
came here. (Applause. ) 

The idea I wish to convey is this: That we would not have had it had we 
not delivered the goods. The osteopaths—the alumni at large, of this and of 
all other osteopathic schools have been winning, and we have been producing 
results, and of course incidentally, the money has come. Had we not learned 
Doctor Still’s methods, had we not absorbed his thoughts, and learned to do 
the things that he has taught us, we would not be here today. Doctor Still 
might have evolved certain ideas; they might have been handed down from 
father to son as was done with the famous families of Ben Stewart, of whom 
vou sometimes read. But osteopathy is not that. Osteopathy is a system, a 


science, its principles are formulated into orderly books of knowledge, and 
they can be taught to anybody with brains. ‘That is why we are here. To me 
it seems all the greater credit to Doctor Still that we are able to carry out 
what he has taught us; that it was not merely himself that did these things. 
This is a system of science that will live and grow, and it will exist when you 
and I are gone, and we, the alumni, coming from the far corners of the 
land to do honor to Doctor Still, do it because he founded a system, and not 
because he healed a few sick people, beautiful as that was, but because we are 
now able to heal the sick, and because our successors for generations yet un- 
born, and in the ages to come, will be able to do likewise and even more. 


DR. STILL THE MECHANIC 


Dr. L. von H. Gerdine was called on to speak of “Doctor Still, the Me- 
chanic.” He said: 

When invited by your committee to represent the faculty in this love feast 
in honor of Doctor Still’s eightieth birhtday, I felt highly honored, and gladly 
consented. On being given the privilege of choosing my subject, I could think 
of none worthier the man and of greater significance than “Doctor Still, the 
Mechanic,” for it is, after all, to the mechanical principle that his greatness is 
due. 

The chemical theories in the healing art are rapidly disappearing. This is 
so well known to you that I need quote no evidence or authority in its proof. 
What then is to be the future of therapeutics? One hears of electricity, hydro- 
therapy, serum therapy, and the like, and each has its advocates. But if we look 
to the opinions of the great men in the profession there is little hope in those 
directions. Note the remark of Professor Thayer, successor to Doctor Osler 
in the chair of Practice at the John Hopkins university, to the effect that the 
future lies in the mechanical fields. 

I deem myself peculiarly fortunate in being personally associated with the 
two greatest movements, which in my opinion, America has given to the 
world. They are the Philosophy of Life, originated by Charles Saunders 
Pierce, but presented to the world chiefly by the able reasoning of my old teach- 
er, Prof. William James of Harvard university. This system of philosophy is 
usually known as Pragmatism, and is characterized by the American spirit of 
practicability. America’s other contribution is the new philosophy of heal- 
ing—-the mechanical philosophy originated by Dr. A. T. Still. 

Vhether the body be immortal we know not, but that genius is deathless we 
know. A few of the immortal spirits of the past are with us. Michael Angelo 
lives in “The Moses.” Raphzel in the “Sistine Madonna.” Sir Christopher 
Wrenn in that noble structure, Westminster Abbey. We feel Beethoven’s life 
in that wonderful Ninth Symphony. Dante speaks to us still in the “Divine 
Comedy.” In the healing of souls the spirit of Jesus Christ is with us through- 
out the wide world wherever Christianity extends, and in the healing of the body, 
one name stands out which is destined to live. Kokh’s cure for tuberculosis 
was a thing of aday, Bishop Brekley’s panacea’ ‘tarwater’’ is mentioned today 
only to be ridiculed, but the genius, the spirit of Andrew Taylor Still will live 
forever. 


THE CITIZENS’ CELEBRATION THURSDAY MORNING 


Rev. E. B. Cater of the Methodist church, Kirksville, was called to the stand 
and offered the invocation 

The city’s mayor, Hon. H. Selby, on being introduced as the presiding officer, 
said: 
Mr. President, Members of the A. O. A., and Fellow Citizens: 

Upon looking at this array of intelligence, knowing the advanced thought it 
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represents, Kirksville deems it a great privilege to have you with us. I feel 
that I am especially honored in having the privilege of standing before you 
and addressing you in a few words of kindly welcome. 

Eighty years ago in Virginia a male child was born. He was like ordinary 
infants. Within a few months he was lying on his back in an old-fashioned 
cradle trying with all his might to get his big toe in his mouth, and wondering 
what in thunder had become of his hair. President Grant was only an ordi- 
nary infant, just like that baby, little dreaming of Appomattox or the Presi- 
dency. Lincoln was a long, squawking infant, always bothered with the colic 
and toothache, not worrying over the history he was to make or his masterful 
speech at Gettysburg. Greatness is never shown in the infant; it is seldom 
developed in childhood; but when manhood comes, when emergencies arise, 
when advanced thought is required, there is always a man at the front. 

It is not for me to especially eulogize the central figure of this occasion today, 
but I am persuaded that the day osteopathy was given to the world, it was the 
most advanced stride in the science of healing that the world has ever known. 

(Applause.) And there was placed on the earth to health a stone of eternal 
granite which the ages can never destroy. 

You come from the north, the south, the east and the west to do honor to him 
who has done so much for humanity, and we vie with you in doing him honor, 
and we rejoice with you that God has spared his life in order that he might be 
with us today. 

When Doctor Still was born our grand old state of Missouri was yet an in- 
fant ; she had hardly passed the first decade of her existence, and yet he is with 
us today and bids fair to live many more years before being called to rest from 
his labors. Osteopathy is in the morning of its existence. What will the 
Twentieth century bring forth? We all perceive that there is a general ten- 
dency to higher ideals. In spite of discouragements, limitations and failures of 
the past we push forward to a more glorious future. 

We welcome you here today, many of you as fellow citizens who have been 
with us before, and have gone out into the world to follow your profession and 
seek your fortune; and we sincerely believe that the time is not far distant 
when these annual gatherings will embrace every civilized land. We know 
that you represent ideas which are scarcely a quarter of a century old, but which 
are destined to reverse all ideas, and enlighten and broaden the minds of the 
people to such an extent that we feel that you are important factors in the 
affairs of our people. 

And now, in the name of the city of Kirksville, and the Business Men’s 
League of this city, and by the authority vested in me, I am glad to welcome 
you here, and to say that we have come together for one grand, noble and up- 
lifting purpose; and that we have thrown open our homes for your entertain- 
ment; and we sincerely hope you may meet with us just as many more times 
as you possibly can. I bid you a hearty welcome and good cheer. (Applause.) 


DOCTOR STILL AS A BENEFACTOR 


At the conclusion of his words of welcome the mayor said: 

A loving tribute of appreciation by the American Osteopathic Association 
to the beloved founder of osteopathy will now be paid under the subject, “Doctor 
Still as a Benefactor,” by Dr. Sandford T. Lyne of Kansas City. 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

History is replete with the lives of men whose acts of charity and deeds of 
pure beneficence have excited eminent degrees of admiration and gratitude. 

Among the philosophers, scientists and teachers of the past were men whose 
names are now indelibly inscribed on benefactory tablets in the temples of in- 
vention, art, literature, statesmanship, religion and therapeutics. 

As civilized, social and intellectual standards advance it requires a greater 
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genius, a more skilled scientist, a more generous philanthropist, to give to the 
world a corresponding benefaction. 

To rise above mediocrity in this enlightened age lies within the ability and 
opportunity of so few men, that approaches to eminence inspires the profound 
contemplation of all appreciative minds. 

The man whom all religions, ethics and teachings regard as the typical bene- 
factor is the earnest, honest seeker after truth, guided by an unselfish desire to 
unfold some principle that will add to the comfort and happiness of his fellow 
men; the man whose feelings and activities seek to ameliorate the wrongs, the 
sorrows, the griefs, the pains and the ills of the human race; the man whose 
thought and energy seek to promote public welfare rather than personal inter- 
est; the man who devotes his genius and skill to the cause of scientific truth 
for the good of humanity. Such motives do exist in the hearts and consciences 
of many men, and represent a divine principle, as eternal as truth itself. 

Naturally we regard a benefactor to the extent that his benefaction concerns 
us. The Messianic benefaction embraces the consummation of the most in- 
spiring anticipation of human history. It responds to the noblest longings of 
all mankind, and calls forth the profoundest appreciation and the most grate- 
ful expressions. Next to our eternal welfare, nothing in this life concerns us 
more than states of health. Hence, for the greatest benefactors of our temporal 
well being we necessarily turn to the history of medicine. 

Although many of the greatest thinkers and investigators of the past devoted 
much valuable time to the study of health and disease, evolution in the art and 
science of healing is remarkable for its slow progress. While physicians as a 
class have done much to relieve suffering humanity, but few among them have 
disclosed truths that tend to perfect the healing art or place it on a scientific 
basis. * * * 

From a review of medical discoveries and practices, it is apparent that the 
most valuable contribution yet made to the art and science of healing is the 
one that determines the primary or predisposing cause of pathological states, 
embodied in the science of osteopathy; (applause) for no therapeutic measure 
can be scientific or intelligently administered unless it comprehends the cause 
of the effect. 

In 1864 lived Dr. Andrew Taylor Still ,(thank God he still lives). A man 
whose life from his youth up was marked by integrity of character and sincerity 
of purpose. He was a medical practitioner, and in his earnest efforts to relieve 
suffering humanity he thought he was using to the best of his ability the talents 
which God had given him. But in the twinkling of an eye, a great calamity 
awakened him to a realization of the inefficiency of drug medication. With 
skilled co-workers he labored with untiring devotion to save the lives of loved 
ones. The most trustworthy remedies known to the school of medicine were 
faithfully administered, but to no purpose. Death claimed four children as 
the heritage of unscientific remedies. 

With his heart torn and bleeding, his form bowed with grief and affliction, be 
asked: “In sickness has God left a man in a world of guessing?” 

It was the midnight hour to this man of sorrow, and to a sense of wakeful 
weariness there was added the deeper trouble of love wrestling with a most per- 
plexing problem. Indeed did that awful hour remind him of the experience of Job 
of old, when he said: “I am full of tossing to and fro unto the dawning of the 
day.” Springing from his couch, he stepped to the window, and looking out 
on the marshaled hosts of heaven, he received the gentle rebuke of myriads 
of stars, as they silently reminded him of the reliability of the verities of Na- 
ture, of the vastness of the arena of divine concerns, of the certitude of God’s 
wisdom in the economy of man. Returning to his couch, there came to his 
mental vision the revelation of a divine truth: “God made man in His own 
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image, and did his work to the full measure of perfection.” He realized that 
the law of life is absolute, and that a wise God had placed the remedy for dis- 
ease within the material house in which the spirit of life dwells. 

With this thought as his compass, he trimmed his sails and launched his ship 
as an explorer along untrodden paths of scientific truth in therapeutic expanse. 

For ten long years he searched the deep seas of health and disease. As his 
little bark sailed to and fro, he was buffeted upon the right and upon the left 
by the winds of adversity and the waves of derision. But with an unfaltering 
trust in the God of Nature, and with the firm hand of conviction, he stemmed 
the tempests that threatened his destruction. On June 22, 1874, standing on 
the bridge of his storm-beaten ship, searching the water’s horizon with his pow- 
erful mental glasses, he beheld in the distance a tiny object, not yet visible to 
the ordinary eye. As he approached nearer and nearer, and finally came upon 
it, he found it to be a little ark, drifting hither and thither, with no one to guide 
it into port. On one side of the ark was inscribed the word, “Anatomy,” on the 
other, the word, “Physiology ;” on one end was the word, “Adjustment,” on the 
other, “Nature,” and on the top, in letters of gold, was the word, “Osteopathy.” 
Examining the contents of the ark he found a scroll which read as follows: 
“Osteopathy signifies that function in the human body represented by physi- 
ology, is the vital manifestation or action of structure, represented by anatomy ; 
that function, whether normal or abnormal, correspond to structural conditions ; 
that abnormal structural relations will cause and maintain abnormal function 
or disease; that mechanical adjustment of abnormal structures will restore 
normal function, whereby Nature is enabled to eradicate disease.” 

With his key he unlocked Nature’s therapeutic storehouse, and proceeded to 
establish the scientific school of healing known to the world as osteopathy. 
( Applause. ) 

Although he enjoys the happy reflection consequent upon his great achieve- 
ment in behalf of suffering humanity, he is unique in the greatness of his posi- 
tion for his simplicity, his earnestness and his kindness. His life has been ever 
characterized by his generous spirit, and the one meaning of life is to him to 
honor God, to relieve the sick, to give alms to the needy and to bind up the 
wounds of the broken hearted. (Applause. ) 

In the name of Dr. Andrew Taylor Still, the founder of osteopathy, in the 
name of five thousand osteopathic disciples, in the name of innumerable hosts 
of osteopathic beneficiaries, we offer to the world the most potent remedial 
agency ever formulated by man. (Applause.) Its distinguishing characteris- 
tic is its philosophy of the cause of disease—abnormal structural relations. It 
is a revolution in the art and science of healing, founded upon unerring laws 
of Nature, and is in accordance with the needs and demands of a progressive 
human race. 

As we celebrate this, the eightieth natal day of our beloved benefactor, we 
hail him as the greatest living exponent of scientific healing, and we congratu- 
late him upon his great achievement in life. We extend to him our most grate- 
ful appreciation, and pledge to him the conscientious and diligent efforts of our 
minds and hands in promoting the great cause of osteopathy. (Applause. ) 

May God spare his life through many years of health and happiness. May 
his wise counsels continue to prevail among us, and enable us to avoid the shoals 
that beset our onward course. May we never prove recreant to the trust he re- 
poses in us, and always be ready to render a just account of our stewardship. 

In the hour of dissolution, when God shall see fit to take him hence, may 
ministering spirits waft him to that place of calm repose prepared for those 
whose lives have been devoted to the cause of God's suffering creatures. May 
generations yet unborn become the recipients of his great benefaction, and join 
the ever increasing multitudes that shall proclaim throughout the ages, “Blessed 
be the name of Dr. Andrew Taylor Still.” 
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OUR HOME COMING 


The Chairman: There are many in this audience who can respond to the 
next number, but | feel that there is one who is especially fitted to present it 
in its fullest measure. “Our Home Coming” conveys with it many beautiful 
sentiments, and we are fortunate indeed to have with us today our old friend, 
Dr. A. G. Hildreth, president of the Mississippi Valley Osteopathic Association, 
who will now tell us what it means to him. (Applause. ) 

Mr. Chairman, Osteopaths and Friends: 

We are here today, more than fifteen hundred osteopaths, the greatest num- 
ber ever congregated at one time and place. We have come to the birthplace 
of our profession, to our old preceptor, to unite with the citizens of this town 
and county in honoring Adair county’s most distinguished citizen, Dr. Andrew 
Taylor Still. We are here not alone to congratulate him upon having lived to 
this ripe old age and having the privilege of enjoying the fruits of his wonder- 
fully productive life’s work; but we are here to thank God from the bottom of 
our hearts that we have been permitted to see this day, and that we are the 
chosen ones to share with him in the great harvest of that work. (Applause. ) 

The members of this association are today enjoying the home coming of all 
the osteopaths. It matters not from what school you may have graduated— 
that question is being rapidly relegated to the rear; we are here as an osteo- 
pathic brotherhood on the spot that gave our profession birth, not only for 
the purposes stated, but that we may equip and fortify ourselves, and be better 
prepared to carry on the great work that was begun in Kirksville by him whom 
we all love and honor. It matters not whether you were graduated from the 
American School, or from some other reputable college. If you are osteo- 
paths you are the children, or the grandchildren of the parent institution here 
at Kirksville, and your existence as osteopaths was made possible in this place ; 
consequently you are just as much its children as though you had been born 
or educated here. 

You citizens of Kirksville are a part of osteopathy, and osteopathy is a part 
of you. For the benefit of those who have known me all my life, I wish to make 
this one statement, that after having practiced this profession with my whole 
soul, and with all the strength of my manhood for nearly sixteen years, I want 
to tell you and through you all my friends, that there is much more in osteo- 
pathy than I ever dreamed could possibly be in it when first I took up the prac- 
tice. Many new discoveries have been made during the few short years of our 
historic growth that have multiplied its value to mankind many fold. Evolu- 
tion, with which the names of Darwin and Spencer will always be associated, 
has within the last few years not only changed the fundamental conception of 
the human anatomy, but it has entirely changed the method of investigation 
along medical lines. 

I want to say further, that if there was not the truth back of the science of 
osteopathy that has been advocated, I would not spend my life in this work. 
Ah! the half has never yet been told. And we turn our faces eagerly to the 
future hungering for the rich food yet to be given us, and the greater successes 
yet to come. 

Our satisfaction in this work is not all due to the fact that this great repre- 
sentative body of our profession of cultured, refined, successful and honored 
citizens in their respective new homes are here enabled to contribute to a com- 
mon cause the enormous sum of forty or fifty thousand dollars within twenty- 
four hours. (Applause.) No, ah, no. That is not the greatest source of satis- 
faction to us. The real satisfaction comes into the soul and life of every genu- 
ine osteopath here and elsewhere, from the fact that he can with his brains and 
with his hands in a scientific, rational way remove the causes of ailments and 
cure deformities that heretofore the world has considered hopeless. 

When you straighten the crooked limb; when you help the blind to see; when 
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you restore to health people that have been pronounced incurable, you may well 
feel that it is good to live, and that there is some satisfaction in practicing that 
system which will enable you to do this work regardless of the fee, which is 
often a mere pittance in comparison to the gratification that flows through your 
heart. (Applause. ) 

As a matter of information and enlightenment, | wish to state that more than 
five hundred men and women, who were formerly citizens of this county, are 
now osteopaths practicing throughout the length and breadth of this land. 
They represent one-tenth of all the osteopaths on earth; and more than one- 
half of that five hundred were born in this county. (Applause. ) 

And so I want to say to you again in all seriousness that this fact alone dem- 
onstrates that you are a part of osteopathy, as you have contributed so large 
a percentage of the men and women who are devoting their lives to this profes- 
sion. And you have occasion to feel proud of this fact, for with but a few 
exceptions they have all been marvelously successful. You will find them on 
the shores of the Atlantic and the Pacific, and from the Great Lakes to the Gulf; 
and while they at one time claimed this as their home, they are now citizens of 
nearly every state in the Union. 

Osteopathy has placed Kirksville on the map. Property that a few years 
ago could have been bought for $25 a lot now is worth $1,000 and population has 
increased from 2,000 to 8,000 and osteopathy is responsible for most of this 
increase. 

It has been my privilege, since I have been in this profession, to have travel- 
ed over quite a large part of the United States, and I do not recall a single 
instance anywhere where | have conversed with a stranger, but what, when tell- 
ing him where I lived, he would instantly say, “Why, that is the home of osteo- 
pathy.” 

On behalf of the Mississippi Valley Osteopathic Association, and on behalf 
of the American Osteopathic Association, I wish to thank the mayor of this 
city and to say to the chairman of the Business Men’s League and his com- 
mittee of hard-working citizens, that nowhere have we ever been entertained 
more royally or hospitably than we have here in Kirksville; I want to thank 
the citizens also for their many courtesies. (Applause. ) 

This concluded the morning program. 


THE CITIZENS’ CELEBRATION THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


The big tent would not contain more than half of those on the grounds when 
at the close of the parade President Moore called the meeting to order and 
presented Mr. H. Selby, the honorable mayor of the city, as chairman, who said: 

Ladies and Gentlemen: The osteopaths have had their inning, and we were 
glad to hear from them; but we would like to tell you that this afternoon Kirks- 
ville takes charge, and the first thing Kirksville wants to do is to offer her 
tribute to Dr. Andrew Taylor Still. God bless his eightieth anniversary. That 
is the tribute of Kirksville. 

DR. STILL FROM A BUSINESS MAN’S STANDPOINT 

He then introduced the Hon. J. A. Cooley, district attorney of the county, 
who spoke of Doctor Still from the business man’s standpoint and said in part 
as follows: 

From a purely business standpoint Doctor Still’s career has been a gratifying 
success. Although money making has been with him a secondary consideration, 
his great energies and indomitable will being constantly bent upon the accom- 
plishment of his one great purpose, the perfecting of the science that will always 
be indissolubly associated with his name, yet he has lived to reap the well- 
deserved reward of his long labors in a ripe old age spent in comfort and wealth, 
after long years of struggle against hardship and adversity. He has lived to 
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see the school founded by him for the teaching of his ideas become one of the 
prominent and solid financial institutions of this section, and his family recog- 
nized as among the leading financial spirits of the city. 

As affecting the city and community with which he cast his fortunes, prob- 
ably no one man has done as much—-certainly no one has contributed more to 
the growth and progress, the material prosperity and wealth of Kirksville and 
her citizens than has he. 

Although, as stated before, confining his energies chiefly to his own special 
work, and not generally taking a particularly active part in municipal affairs, 
his influence has always been on the side of progress and good government, 
and by the fame of the many cures effected by him and his disciples, as well 
as through the school which he established here, he has been the means of 
bringing to Kirksville, as patients and students, many thousands of people who 
but for him would never have heard of the place. Doctor Still and osteopathy 
have made Kirksville probably the most widely advertised town of its size in 
the country. The results of all this has been to bring to Kirksville a stream of 
money that has not only benefited the city, but I think it may be said without 
exaggeration has directly or indirectly been a benefit to every person in it. 

The first class in osteopathy was taught, I believe, about 16 years ago, in a 
little frame building near the site of the present magnificent brick edifice. This 
class was small, but even then Doctor Still’s fame as a healer had gone abroad, 
and many whom medicine had failed to relieve were coming here for treatment. 
Very soon it was seen that the school must be enlarged, and two years later, in 
1894, a large, brick school building was dedicated. This in turn was enlarged 
the following year, being for some ten years thereafter used both as a school 
building and treating rooms for the many patients that kept coming, until 
about three years ago it was found necessary to build and equip a modern 
hospital building. All this rapid growth in the size and equipment of the in- 
stitution was made necessary by the rapidly increasing number of students and 
patients. At the same time the length and requirements of the course have been 
increased, so that today, instead of the little school of about 17 students and 
three teachers that in 1892 met in one small room of a little frame building, 
the people of Kirksville see a magnificent brick structure housing a student body 
of some 500, with a score of teachers, besides a large, commodious, well equip- 
ped, modern hospital. 

But not alone for the part he has played in the material growth and welfare 
of our city do the business men of Kirksville pay him tribute. 

From the standpoint of the kind of business man that we all ought to be 
that man is of the highest value and worthy of all praise and emulation, who 
contributes something to the happiness of the race, or takes away from the 
sum total of human misery and suffering. The man who has made two blades 
of grass grow where one grew before is a public benefactor; he whose brain 
has devised machinery that helps to lift the yoke of labor from man’s neck 
has done a service to the world, and he whose life work has borne fruition in 
the discovery and promulgation of a science or system of healing whereby the 
ills and pains to which humanity is heir, an inheritance we all can share without 
the aid of courts or juries, are ameliorated or relieved, has conferred a boon 
upon humanity, the value of which from an economic standpoint, alone is be-, 
yond calculation; and this Doctor Still has done. 

It his been said that a prophet is not without honor save in his own country. 
But this prophet of the “New Learning” in the relief and cure of disease, 
evidences the exception to the rule, for he has lived to see the complete and 
triumphant recognition of his work both at home and abroad, and this vast 
representative concourse of people, representing nearly all sections of the earth, 
testifies to the success that has crowned his life. 

He has discovered and promulgated a system of healing that now numbers 
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its exponents by the thousand, scattered over the whole civilized world, and 
that has done and will continue to do untold good in alleviating suffering, and 
releasing and returning to the body politic, to be used in profitable enterprise, 
energies that otherwise would be wasted and lost by disease, and in so doing, 
has earned the gratitude of the economic world. 

During a long and laborious life, often in the face of hardships, for many 
years in the teeth of hostile criticism, lack of appreciation, and oft times, indeed, 
of ridicule, he clung fast to his one cherished purpose, working and studying 
patiently, conscientiously, persistently, with that quiet confidence in himself 
and the ultimate triumph of his ideas that marks the successful man. Through- 
out a life of much vicissitude he has always exhibited that strength of character, 
rugged honesty, uncompromising morality and tireless industry that makes 
for success, and what is even better, makes for good citizenship, and commands 
the respect of friend and foe alike. 

His life contains a lesson that every business man and every citizen might 
study with profit. He has said himself that he always hated a hypocrite, a 
drunkard and a drone and his life has verified his words. 

Always ready to respond to the call of duty, quick to hear and generous and 
unselfish in relieving the cry of distress, fearless in the cause of truth and of 
humanity, liberal and progressive in his views, Doctor Still has not only made 
a signal success in the field that he marked out for himself, but has exhibited 
those traits and qualities of mind and heart that the ideal business man would 
fain see in every one—qualities that make for the highest type of citizenship, and 
for genuine progress, and which if possessed by all would soon make of this old 
world a habitation that would not require the imagination of a More to make 
it a Utopian dwelling place. All of these qualities of mind and heart that go to 
make up the successful man and the good citizen, the business man appreciates 
and admires, and because Doctor Still possesses and for more than a third of a 
century has in his daily life amongst us exhibited these qualities, the business 
men of Kirksville are today testifying their appreciation of the “Grand Old 
Man” and his life and work amongst us. (Applause.) ) 


RESPONSE OF DR. STILL 


The Chairman: Doctor Still wishes to be excused for the afternoon, but 
before going he wants to say a few words, and I would suggest that upon the 
conclusion of his remarks you rise in your seats and salute him. 

Dr. Still :I am glad to meet the citizens of Kirksville now. Sixty-eight years 
ago | first met the citizens of Kirksville. They consisted of rabbits, squirrels, 
gophers, wolves, prairie chickens, eagles, and so on. Those were the citizens 
in 1840. When the town was moved from the Chariton Hills to Kirksville 
it was done on a four-wheel wagon, made out of a couple of logs, and they 
broke down out west here, and that was Kirksville for about three years. After 
that I went out into a new country, Kansas, and when I located in Kirksville 
in 1875 it had greatly improved. There were possibly 1,500 inhabitants, and 
they started the State Normal. Then there were but two classes of citizens 
here. We had no sidewalks, except here and there a slab to walk from 
place to place in muddy weather ; and the one class of citizens consisted of some 
big fat pigs lying around the square. Well, we ate up that part of the citizens, 
and I think Kirksville should be thanked for her progressive energy. * * * 

We were all poor one day and we fared just alike. I happened to be in a 
house 25 years ago, and the woman was alone in the house. I did not have a 
watch because I was too poor. I happened to be there about 1 o'clock. She 
said afterwards that she was so worried for fear I might stay for dinner for 
she did not have anything in the house and no money to buy it with; altho’ she 
liked me pretty well. If I would call her name I would make you think of a 
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nice brick house. (Applause.) Prosperity has followed us all. Today we 
are all studying the mechanics of the Great Architect of the universe. 

Osteopathy is what? It is a knowledge of the different parts of the human 
body, and how to stop the noise. Suppose now, I should stand on a cat’s tail? 
There is the effect—at the other end of the cat. Reason now from cause to 
effect. You take your foot off of the cat’s tail and the cat’s mouth is cured at 
once. I have got a pain in my side, or one in my head. What is on the cat’s 
tail? and where is the tail? That is what the osteopath is handy for. 

You are all going back to your homes in a few days—the osteopathic part; 
the others will stay with us, and we are going to have a good, social, motherly, 
brotherly and sisterly time as long as I am here; and when I am dead and gone, 
—but as far as that is concerned, that’s my business. 

I am going to show you some day that the God who created you had an 
object, and that he never was thrown off the track by accident or otherwise. 
When you passed through from conception to birth—that was the first object, 
a human form. As you are living now you are in your second school—then 
you begin to learn what you are. When you have passed from that you have 
all the schooling that you are going to get in the physical body. Now, is that 
the end of it, Mr. Theologian? Mr. Philosopher? I say no. The object of the 
Deity is business, and the end is man. At first we are living in what? We have 
passed through the district school. Now by experience we are what? Prepar- 
ing ourselves to take the university of the Infinite. I want to impress on your 
minds that when you were made, there was an object in it. If there had not 
been you would have been just simply a wart on a tree, and what would have 
been the use of His making you that? 

I think I shall go home and rest. I thank you. * * * Excuse me if I go out 
abruptly as I came in. (Applause.) Keep your eye on ma. There is a little 
thing I want to soliloquize on. Ma built me a nice house and that’s the way 
she broke me into behaving. (Audience arose while applauding. ) 


DR. STILL AS A NEIGHBOR 


The Chairman: The gentleman whom I will now introduce to you, and who 
will talk to you for a short time, has been identified with Kirksville’s interests 
for more than a quarter of a century, as well as her social and educational wel- 
fare. He is very dear to the hearts of all our people and is known by all. I 
take pleasure in presenting to you in response to the next number, “Doctor 
Still as a Neighbor,” Prof. B. P. Gentry of the State Normal faculty. 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen and Neighbors: 

If the program committee for this occasion were required to give a reason 
why I was appointed to the duty assigned me, they could probably state no bet- 
ter one than the fact that Doctor Still and I have had our places of residence 
not more than three blocks apart for well nigh a quarter of a century. A little 
less than half that time we lived but one block from each other. If any one 
else has lived for so long a time so close as that to the doctor without having 
a scrap with him I do not know who it is. The fact is that we did not have 
any, and I am willing you should ascribe it to the doctor’s peaceful dispo- 
sition. * * * 

For years it has been a familiar sight to early risers to see Doctor Still in - 
the early morning, with his six-foot wand moving leisurely along our side- 
walks as if to breathe the breath of dawn and greet the rising king of day, 
always with a kindly salutation to those who chance to meet him. 

At most of the homes in our part of town he is a frequent caller, with 
always some of his unexpected, unique, wise sayings which he lets fall before 
his departure. But we have a description of what a real neighbor is from a 
higher source, and of deeper significance, than that which we have been using. 
In the Sacred Book we have the record of an experience of the Great Teacher 
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in which He makes answer to the question, “Who then is my neighbor?” You 
readily recall the incident and the man who did the kindness was adjudged the 
neighbor. 

I feel that we are quite justified in treating the topic assigned me from this 
high viewpoint set forth in the Scripture narrative. Many an unfortunate one 
has had an experience quite parallel to that of the traveler in the Scripture, 
with Doctor Still acting the part of the Good Samaritan. (Applause. ) 

I may cite a single instance in my own experience. It has been my good for- 
tune to seldom need the ministrations of any doctor. But a few years ago it 
was my ill luck to be mixed up in a runaway, in which I was considerably in- 
jured, and was laid up for repairs. Doctor Still heard of my mishap, and un- 
solicited was soon on the ground applying his osteopathic skill with the result 
that at the end of three days I was able to resume my usual duties. (Applause. ) 

I suppose, ladies and gentlemen, if we could have present today all those 
who have received similar assistance at the kindly hands of our good doctor, 
it would take perhaps a week to listen to the recital of all those testimonials. 

We can, then, I am sure, say that Doctor Still in his life does hold forth that 
high Scripture ideal of “Neighbor,” and may I say in the language of the 
Great Teacher to the osteopaths and others present, “Go thou, and do like- 
wise.” (Applause. ) 

DR STILL’S SOCIAL SIDE OF LIFE 


The Chairman: As was done in olden times at the marriage in Cana of 
Galilee, we have kept the good wine until late. The man who will next ad- 
dress you is very largely identified with the religious movements of Kirksville, 
and he is struggling very hard under difficulties to get people right and then 
keep them right. In conversation with him the other day I asked him if every- 
body got right and kept right, what would he do for a living? He said: “TI 
have no uneasiness of running out of a job on that score for a while.” (Ap- 
plause.) I feel confident you will enjoy listening to “Doctor Still’s Social 
Side of Life,” which will now be presented to you by Rev. Dr. F. W. Gee, 
pastor of the Methodist Episcopal church of Kirksville. 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


It is my pleasant duty this afternoon to speak of the social side of the life 
of one we all delight to honor, Dr. Andrew Taylor Still. I desire to express 
my appreciation not only of this privilege, but of the thought that inspired this 
entire observance of the doctor’s anniversary. Too many men are compelled 
to wait until after they have passed out of this life before their friends bring 
their floral gifts and strew their casket lid, before they think to express words 
of sympathy and love, that had they been given or expressed during life 
would have brightened the life and strengthened the heart of the one departed. 


If there are any flowers for me, give them to me while I live. If I have 
flowers to give I like to give them while the object of my gift has power to 
see and feel and can appreciate the love and respect that prompted my gift. It 
seems that too long already have the flowers and sentiments of today been 
deferred, until the eightieth milestone of life is passed. When in the years gone 
by and the struggle was on if some of the words spoken here could have been 
spoken then what a load they might have lifted from the Old Doctor’s heart and 
mind. 

But thus it ever is with the great ones of this life. Christ Himself was not 
appreciated but by a very few while He was alive on earth, but now his friends 
and followers are numbered by the million. How many a plodding inventor, 
who as he worked upon some great invention that was of untold value to man- 
kind was looked upon as queer, or as mentally unbalanced? How many a pro- 
found philosopher as he thought out some great principle or science was looked 
upon as insane? 
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How many a man in his poverty had no earthly friend to which to turn? 
But when the invention was an assured success, many there were to sound the 
inventor’s praises, and to declare they always knew the man was a genius, when 
they had never given the man a single thought. When the principle or science 
had revolutionized human knowledge many there were who loudly acclaimed 
the philosopher’s wisdom and said they always knew he would one day startle 
the world, but they knew nothing of the kind, in fact their minds had been too 
dense to even know how to treat the man with respect. When at last fortune 
smiled on the poor man, and his bank account grew and his property increased, 
there were many to vociferously declare they always knew that he was a born 
financier, and then touch him for a five or ten. But you may think I am digres- 
sing from my subject; no, I am simply coming to it. You must bear in mind 
that it is much easier to preach from a text, as most of us do, than it is to preach 
to a text. 

The trouble with the Old Doctor is that he was born about one hundred years 
ahead of his time, for the people of this generation are in one respect a little 
like the people of Christ’s day, given to persecution, and all persecution has not 
entirely disappeared, for old theories and beliefs and schools die hard, and jeal- 
ousies and prejudices have not faded from men’s hearts. 

Is there a social side to the Old Doctor’s life? Such a question. Could a man 
who has such a big heart, as he has, be without a social side of life? But the 
doctor’s social side of life is not like the social side of very many other lives. 
With some people being social includes some things at least that the doctor 
does not include in his category. 

Some people think that sociability means taking a drink now and then, but 
the Old Doctor never drinks. In fact he has about as much use for booze as a 
dog has of five legs. The old doctor is an osteopath, pure and simple, and has 
no use for drugs, and whisky is about the worst drug in use today. He believes 
in keeping his head cool and his feet warm, so he drinks water and wears top 
boots. 

He goes on the principle that a man needs all the brains God gave him and 
cannot afford to muddle what he has by the use of that double distilled extract 
of hell-fire known as whisky. Some people think that in order to be social one 
has to waste precious time over a deck of cards. Now, I am not discussing the 
right or wrong of card playing, but the Old Doctor takes life too serious to trifle 
it away over spades and aces, and he holds a better hand today than all of 
you combined for he holds the hand of the Infinite God, who has led him in the 
past and is leading him in the present over paths that none but angels ever 
trod before. (Applause. ) 

The Old Doctor does not believe in Sham and Kant and Hypocrisy. He is 
blunt and plain. Sometimes he shocks super-sensitive people, but then a shock 
is good for some people to break up lesions in the gray matter they call their 
brain. A great many people do not understand the doctor, but then that is not 
the doctor’s fault. Some people do not understand the simplest words or acts 
of God, and say that God is unjust and cruel and not a God of Love. Some 
do not understand the doctor’s position, and say he is skeptical, or even worse, 
but you and I don’t believe that, for we are in old Missouri. 

I do not know of an individual who communes more with the Infinite than. 
he. Some people preach, and their preaching is excellent, if they would only 
practice what they preach, but the Old Doctor practices what he preaches. Some 
people pray for God to change his purposes and plans to suit their conscience, 
but the doctor adapts himself to God’s plan and credits Him with sense enough 
to run his own affairs. 

I have never found a more approachable, sociable, kind hearted man in all 
my life than Doctor A. T. Still, or one I would rather visit with and I never 
visit with him but I learn something new, and worth learning. A visit with 
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the Oid Doctor is like a hungry man sitting down to a full table, or a thirsty 
man drinking at a flowing fountain, it is both satisfying and refreshing, at least 
this is my experience and I believe yours. The doctor stands in a class by 
himself. Very few are up on the plane where he stands, where they can look God 
in the face. There have been some, but they are gone. Abraham was of that 
class. He talked with God. Moses was of that class. He climbed the moun- 
tain top and beheld the glory of the Infinite. David was of that class. He 
read God’s thoughts in the heavens by night and the earth by day. St. Paul 
was of that class for to him the heavens opened. Luther was of that class and 
broke away from old theories. Lincoln was of that class for he possessed a 
mind and heart that was inspired. 

These were men who had great thoughts, who had deep, and abiding inspiration 
who were moved by mighty purposes. If you can get upon the Old Doctor’s 
plane of life and thought you can enjoy a social time with him for you will 
find him a congenial spirit. One thing I personally admire about the doctor is 
his sameness. That is, he is the same whenever you meet him. Some people are 
one thing today, and right opposite tomorrow. They will smile to your face 
and stick a dirk in your back. They will look sanctimonious in meeting and 
play the old Scratch outside. The doctor has but one face and that looks good 
to me. He may be unceremonious, but really great men do not need to be 
ceremonious. It’s the small fry that have to surround themselves with red 
tape and ceremony. Why? So that you will notice them at all. The doctor 
treats all men alike, so far as I have been been able to discover, but many 
men are not that way, they have a different way of speaking to different men. 

The degrees of respectability with some men are so great that I do not won- 
der at the astonishment, expressed confidentially by Mrs. Hooligan to Mrs. 
McCarthy over the back fence. She said: “Indade Mrs. McCarthy Amaraci 
is a wonderful counthry. Whin we first came over from the auld sod and Mike 
got a job with the street gang he was called jist Hooligan, and when he got 
to be a ward political boss he was called the ‘Honorable Mr. Hooligan,’ but 
the cap shafe was put on whin afther he was elected councilman from his ward 
we wint one Sunday morning to the Episcopal church, and jist as soon as we 
entered the church, all thim foin singers in the vested choir got up an’ began to 
sing, Hooly, Hooly, Hooly, Lord God Almighty.” 

But the doctor is not that way. A man is a man to him if he is a 
man. No matter if he be white or black or red. No matter if he be rich or 
poor, high or low, but there is one thing sure the doctor can see farther 
through a fraud than any man I know, so if you have any secrets you want to 
keep concealed you had better leave them at home when you visit with the Old 
Doctor, for his eye, physical or mental, will look clear through you. 

I said a moment ago that some people failed to understand the doctor. One 
reason is because he speaks so many times in parables or riddles, but if you 
are quick enough to catch his meanings it sparkles like a gem of rarest beauty. 
I think another reason is because some do not want to understand, and some 
who are not capable of understanding. 

The doctor has a wonderful social side, but there are not a great many 
that can think such great thoughts as he thinks, or see as far and accu- 
rately into things as he does. His mind seems to be a master key that 
has unlocked, and is still unlocking, the treasure rooms of God’s great 
store house of human science. As John the Baptist was the fore- 
runner of Christ and His kingdom, so Doctor Still is the forerunner of a 
new kingdom, that of a sane and natural method to cure the ills of humanity. 
(Applause.) All really great minds are socially inclined, but all really great 
minds are more or less lonely for the simple reason that they have so few real 
companions, that is those who live in the same realm of thought, who are of 
the same spiritual and mental temperament, and so in this sense the doctor 
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stands almost alone. You citizens honor him as a fellow citizen, as one who 
has done more than any other one man, yes, more than any given number of 
men to benefit your town, to make it known the world over. Without the 
science of osteopathy our little city might perhaps have been known through- 
out Adair county as its capital city, but probably not beyond the limits of the 
state, but without Dr. A. T. Still, osteopathy would not have itself been known. 

You osteopaths honor the Old Doctor as the founder of your science, and 
you love him, and he loves you, but he is a producer and you are consumers. 
His thought and experience produced osteopathy. You have consumed that 
thought and experience in pursuing the course, and in actual practice you are 
demonstrating the correctness of his theories. By the application of your 
best brain power, and by perseverance in your profession you may succeed in 
getting upon the plane on which he stands, but you will never get beyond him, 
for he, I believe will go on forever receiving new revelations, and when he 
passes out of the womb of this life at the moment you call death he will but be 
born in a newer and larger and better life, and his thoughts will be greater and 
grander than ever before. 

The doctor’s mission is to improve the social life of this world. You ask 
how? By curing the maladies of mankind. You know a man that has dyspep- 
sia can’t be social any more than a man who has a boil on the back of his—neck. 
The Old Doctor always has a pleasant word for all his friends and if every- 
body is not his friend it is not the doctor’s fault for he is one of the most 
social men I ever knew and I would not be surprised when I at last cross the 
river to the other side if I find the Old Doctor sitting on the bank of the 
River of Life talking with St. Peter about—osteopathy, and greeting his friends 
as they pass by in his old familiar social way. (Great applause. ) 


DR. STILL AS A PHILANTHROPIST 


The Chairman: After listening to such fine oratory it is not an easy matter 
for someone to bring up the rear and keep you satisfied until you retire. The com- 
mittee very wisely selected a man who is fully capable of doing that very thing, 
and we feel sure, that although they put him at the foot of the class, he can 
very easily step up higher any time he cares to. As the mantle of Elijah fell 
on Elisha, so the mantle of Henry Clay of Kentucky has fallen on Henry Clay 
Harvey of Kirksville, Missouri, of the faculty of the State Normal, who will 
now tell us something about “Doctor Still as a Philanthropist.” 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

It is with genuine pride, mingled with a feeling of responsibility and no lit- 
tle embarrassment that I appear before this convention of earnest, devoted, 
truth-seeking men and women from all parts of our country, and from beyond 
the borders of our own country, assembled here for the purpose of honoring this 
plain, simple, unassuming, philanthropic soul, Dr. Andrew Taylor Still, who has 
given to the world the science of osteopathy. (Applause. ) 

I would that I had the endowment of thought and the gift of language that 
I might adequately picture to you those experiences in the Old Doctor’s life 
best calculated to inspire you with fresh zeal for your profession, and impress 
each one with a deeper sense of your obligation to the science of osteopathy, to, 
suffering humanity and to the man who has made this science possible for you. 

Eighty years ago today, near the village of Jonesborough, in the county of 
Lee, state of Virginia, a philanthropist was born; I use the term advisedly, 
after consulting the lexicographer who defines it thus: “One who loves man- 
kind and seeks to promote the good of others.” 

I ask you to apply the test of this definition constantly the next few minutes 
as we consider briefly some of the claims we make that Dr. A. T. Still is cor- 
rectly classed as a philanthropist. 

Eighty years ago today in an humble log cabin on the banks of a little 
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stream, the man who after suffering untold hardships for the sake of a prin- 
ciple, who after being persecuted and maligned because he had an “idea,” and 
— “idea” later crystallized into the science of osteopathy, first saw the light 
of day. 

It is by no means unimportant to know that his father, a poor Methodist 
minister, the first to preach in north Missouri, and who preached and farmed, 
and farmed and preached, possessed a marked independence of thought, and 
worshipped God according to the dictates of his conscience; but certainly his 
thoughts were more or less circumscribed by the theology of his day, a the- 
ology that harped constantly upon the rayless, hopeless dungeon of the wicked, 
yo endeavored to save souls by fear of the shadow of the Saviour’s eternal 

rown. 

In those days thought and investigation were shackled by the mandates of 
iron-clad tradition and creed, and the tender, sensitive hearts of childhood were 
too often dwarfed and scarred by the constant and all too vivid picturing of 
a wrathful Deity. Life was robbed of its spring, its summer and its autumn. 

Into this atmosphere of narrow theology that harped upon a God of wrath 
and vengeance, that pictured the terrors of the judgment to come and the hor- 
rors of the devil with his burning lake of fire and brimstone, and when men 
and women were actuated in consequence by a stern sense of duty in what they 
did—into this atmosphere was ushered the child, Andrew Taylor Still, this 
child destined to rend and wreck the prison walls of tradition, and bring to light 
a simple, scientific truth that has interested the entire civilized world, and 
amazed the medical profession by the rapidity of its growth. ( Applause.) 

From the windows of that humble log cabin, and from the windows of his 
circumscribed environment, this young soul caught sight of the external world, 
its green valleys and blossoming hills. 

Surrounded by the varied scenery of his native state, and stimulated by an ar- 
dent love of Nature, he read constantly from Nature’s book; rich sights and 
sounds stirred his soul, and contributed largely towards shaping his future 
career. Year after year he watched with increasing interest for the signs of 
life beneath the mouldering leaves; he saw with pleased eyes the foliage of the 
forest trees unfold beneath the warmth of spring; he loved the golden grain; 
the forests radiant in their autumn dress, the harmonies of earth and sky; we 
who know his life-long devotion to the study of Nature may easily fancy him 
in early manhood,—stirred deeply by one of Nature’s moving scenes, ex- 
claiming : 

“My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky; 
So was it when my life began, 
So is it now I am a man, .. 
So be it when I shall grow old 
Or let me die. 
The child is father to the man, 
And I should wish my days to be 
Bound each to each, by natural piety.” 

His scientific bent of mind did not permit him to stop at the mere enjoyment 
of Nature’s beauties, it persistently inquired into the secrets of her phenomena, 
and his genius for mechanics had splendid opportunity for development in 
the necessities of his life both in the woods and field. 

Son of a father sent as a missionary by his church in 1836 from Tennessee 
to North Missouri, we have reason to believe that he inherited a sympathy for 
suffering humanity, and the hardships of pioneer travel across Kentucky and 
the marshes of southern Illinois until north Missouri was reached, brought 
him face to face with the real problems of life, and developed that independence 
of thought and action, that disregard for the insignificant conventions of mod- 
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ern life, that recognition of “true values” and absolute devotion to the truth as he 
saw it—that characterized the man in his struggle to formulate and establish 
his “idea,” that characterizes the Old Doctor today. (Applause. ) 

It is important also to note the father’s devotion to truth as he saw it; he ab- 
— human slavery, and worked in his humble way for the freedom of human 
thought. 

After the division of the Methodist church of Missouri in 1844 because of 
slavery, Rev. Abram Still stood boldly for the freedom of the slave, and took 
up his journey with his family to the plains of Kansas, sent as a missionary to 
the Indians. 

These two journeys through the wilderness, together with the struggles 
for life, were thoughts which were uppermost in the fathe1’ s mind, and therefore 
frequently discussed in the youth’s hearing, broadened his intellectual horizon, 
and proved the very best kind of preparatory school for his subsequent career. 

His study of Nature, and his study of mechanics led him to realize that 
“man created in the image of his Maker” is a machine, a very perfect machine 
which, in its normal condition, properly adjusted, and cared for, means health, 
but disarranged or improperly adjusted, means sickness. 

But this thought did not take definite shape, perhaps, until after his return 
from the Civil war in the spring of 1864, when the dark wings of spinal men- 
ingitis hovered over the land, when he stood gazing upon the forms of his 
children dead from this dread disease, that he declared: “God is a God of 
truth,” and went in search of the cause of health and disease in a definite way. 

Aroused by his sympathy for humanity, desirous of alleviating the many 
“ills that flesh is heir to,” the great hearted, courageous man henceforth conse- 
crated his time, his energy and his reason to the search for the relief of mankind. 

For nearly two decades this courageous, truth-seeking man was a martyr 
to the cause he believed in. He was persecuted, laughed to scorn by friend 
and relative; and even as late as the early 80’s there were those who sincerely 
believed him crazy. Mothers warned their children away from “that crazy 
man,” or the man supposed to be in league with the evil one; so marvelous and 
miraculous seemed some of his cures, gratuitously given, but, alas! not ac- 
complished in the traditional way. (Applause.) 

He was properly called a crank, and so he is, in that class of cranks, each 
one of whom has left the world so much better off than he found it. 

Less than three centuries ago Galileo was semmoned before the Inquisition 
and condemned to abjure by oaths his belief in the Copernican theory 
of the solar system, but who muttered on rising from his knees, “It does move 
for all that.” Martin Luther was condemned because he had the courage to 
proclaim the truth as he saw it. 

Every field of human endeavor has had its martyrs to the cause of truth as each 
saw it; each was the victim of the jeers and taunts of his circle of acquaintances. 

Strange, is it not, that only he who pursues the God of Mammon, who can 
show immediate material fruits of his efforts wins the applause of the multitude. 

Andrew Taylor Still was never charged with mercenary motives; in fact, 
his indifference to money making, his complete absorption in his science, con- 
tributed largely to the community’s judgment that he was a crank. 

So, for years he and his family struggled as the families of geniuses usually 
do, but A. T. Still’s life was rich in deeds of generosity ; if only we had a record 
of the many cures and alleviations from suffering for miles around his home! 
Men, women and children came under the touch of his magic hand; many 
received this help as secretly as possible, not fully understanding this rational 
treatment, appreciating its benefits, yet lacking courage to face the jeers of 
the skeptical. 

This devotion to the cause of humanity, this disregard for money and public 
opinion is an integral part of his nature. 
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When osteopathy was formally given to the world, when the American 
School was an established fact, when at the last the Old Doctor came unto his 
own, he remained the same simple, truth-loving, truth-seeking man that he 
was before recognition and prosperity smiled upon him. (Great applause. ) 

His field of usefulness broadened, for Kirksville became the Mecca for 
“the lame, the halt and the blind.” The most impossible problems were brought 
to him, and there must be hundreds in this audience who can testify to the 
sympathetic interest and help extended to that one beyond cure, of encourage- 
ment and financial aid to the poor and worthy student, to the Old Doctor's 
continued and best service for all who came within his sphere of action—his 
best service for alleviation, not for money. 

On one occasion a wealthy patient from New York was brought to Kirks- 
ville; in seeking to engage the doctor’s personal interest it was pointed out 
that Mrs. A. had come all the way from New York, that she was wealthy and 
influential, and therefore worthy of special attention. The Old Doctor refused 
point blank to see her. Dr. Charlie went to his father, described her condition 
as one of intense suffering, when the Old Doctor hurried to her bedside to 
relieve her. (Applause. ) 

Time will not permit a more detailed statement of the claims we make that 
Dr. A. T. Still is a philanthropist of the highest type, whose services have been 
given to humanity of this and the generations yet unborn. 

Proud I am that Missouri can claim him as her adopted son; (cheers). 
that on this soil was formulated the science of osteopathy (continued applause ) 
and that this distinguished man has not spent the eighty years of life merely 
in the pursuit of great wealth with which he might give his name to posterity 
on expensive monuments, found libraries, endow colleges or universities, all 
well enough in a way; the story of his life is a simple one of service; it can be 
truly said of him, “No one can begin to measure the gain to civilization and 
human happiness his services have wrought.” (Applause. ) 


CITIZENS’ CELEBRATION THURSDAY EVENING 


At the opening of the exercises the Novinger band gave a short concert, which 
was followed by several musical numbers by the State Normal Chorus of nearly 
100 voices. They unhesitatingly responded to numerous encores, all of which 
showed their splendid musical talent and training. The chorus then sang a 
song entitled, “God Bless His Eighty Years,” dedicated to Dr. Andrew Taylor 
Still, 1828-1908, written by C. L. Fagan, D. O., which was a rare treat for 
everyone. 

The Chairman: Before beginning the literary feature of our program this 
evening, I wish to take this opportunity to thank the citizens of this city and 
county for their unfailing efforts in making the Old Doctor’s birthday celebra- 
tion a success; we fully appreciate the interest the people of this state have 
taken in osteopathy, which was evidenced by the demonstrations this afternoon, 
and the magnificent audience here this evening, and as a mark of our apprecia- 
tion of this we have reserved until this time some of the best numbers. When 
this day is done you will all concede without a doubt that it has been a day of 
intellectual feasts such as has never been excelled in Kirksville; and when you 
osteopaths go home to your distant cities and to your work, if you should hear 
of any one in need of orators, just send for some of these men who have spoken 
this afternoon. (Cheers.) They all belong to Kirksville. I will not consume any 
more time, but will introduce to you Prof. John R. Kirk, president of the State 
Normal School, who will speak of “Doctor Still as an Educator.” 
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DR. STILL AS AN EDUCATOR 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

I never in my life felt the need of some school of oratory as much as I do 
right now. (Applause.) I never had so much need of being able to put multum 
in pve as I have * now. This isa privilege which I prize very highly. 
I shall try to be brief, and shall not undertake to deliver an address, but for 
a few moments J will give expression to a conception or two which can cer- 
tainly do no harm, if it does no good, and you will then see that the most 
important part of my duty, or at least the most pleasing part, is that which 
comes last. 

I make a short discrimination between the educator and the school-master. 
I am led to believe that you osteopaths quite sharply discriminate between 
osteopathy and any simple kind of manipulation or massage. (Cheers.) My 
friends, the regular physicians are proselyting this of late and claim they are util- 
izing about all that there is of osteopathy by using these simple manipulations 
and massage. Mark you, then, I make just as sharp a discrimination between 
the educator and the school-master as you do between these phases or classes 
of treatment. 

The school-master we have had in all the ages, and the educator we have had 
occasionally as the centuries have rolled by. Once in a long while the school- 
master has been an educator, but ordinarily he has been a follower of prescrip- 
tions and recipes, and ways of doing things, which he has learned from others. 

The educator is not so. He is ever a dreamer. The educator has visions 
and dreams. The educator is never understood, while anybody can understand 
the schoolmaster. The educator does not always understand himself. I very 
much doubt if he is ever understood himself. The educator is a man with an 
idea; he is a man with a great soul-stirring purpose. 

Abraham Lincoln was an educator although he did not know it. He was 
aever a school-master, and while he yet lived there were few that realized 
that he was an educator. But when a little prior to the great Lincoln-Douglas 
debates on the prairies of Illinois, that dreamer, whe had for years dreamed 
dreams, in his simple life, stood out and said to the American people, this coun- 
try cannot exist half slave and half free; then began his dreams, and his dream- 
ings; and in his simple language he uttered truths which the American people 
have of late only begun to appreciate. Even in the last few years, the party 
which in the life of Lincoln believed not in him—that being the party that op- 
posed him—has come almost to persuade itself that it stands upon the plat- 
form of Abraham Lincoln, (loud applause) and that is no less than the great 
and splendid party now led by the hero of Nebraska—Mr. Bryan. (Cheers 
and applause.) I thought.there were a few people here who did not come from 
Michigan and Wisconsin. (Applause. ) 

Mr. Thomas A. Edison was an educator. His chum and his associates did , 
not believe much in him; he was a pretty good fellow. They believe in him 
now. Let us see what this thing is that possesses a man, that enables the world 
to appreciate him after he has gotten pretty well along, after his dreams have 
materialized and the world has begun to dream with him. 

Edison pondered and worked and experimented and lay awake numberless 
nights, and he dreamed in his waking hours, and dreamed in his sleeping 
hours, and little by little experiment after experiment, Edison thought out and 
gave to the world the things that no man can resist. The world bowed to 
Edison, and said, give us money, give us opportunity, give us time, give us 
helpers to master that we may use for our convenience and our happiness the 
discoveries of Edison. Edison was an educator, but never a school-master. 

I name to you, you patriots from the Sunny South, and you believers in the 
Nation with a large N, out of the great triumvirate of American orators and 
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statesmen there were at least two in distinct opposition to one another, who 
were educators. One, Mr. Calhoun, with his splendid scholarship and his 
fidelity and devotion to history had worked for half of his life on the Consti- 
tution of the United States, and had studied the conventions of the revolution- 
ary times, he stood forth as one among the millions, and he enunciated the 
principle, “that if the historic view may be permissible as the foundation for 
the argument, states rights is a correct principle forever.” And then came 
on the other side the Titan, magnificent man, Mr. Webster, from Massachu- 
setts, who said: “If you will only let me take this document—never mind 
your history—let me take this great document and read it the way it reads, with 
the people, then a consolidated government is the thing which our forefathers 
meant to give us, and all the world must concede that it is so.” There were 
educators who submitted to their countrymen principles which their country- 
men have been obliged to study, and which they are fighting over to this 
present day. 

So there rises up amongst us Missourians—whether we wish him or not, 
whether we wish him to rise or not—an educator and a dreamer, who sat for 
hours, and days, and weeks, and dreamed and studied, and worked and strug- 
gled, and dreamed again and again. And I think of the three greatest things 
in human life—birth, marriage and death, as the most profound; and as the 
result of the dreamings of this dreamer of ours there was a birth, and it was 
a mighty birth. (Applause ) 

But with every birth there is the beginning of death. Every sweet mother 
who gives to the world the sweet child, in the very struggle of giving birth, is 
giving away a part of the energy of life. It may be with hope that in a large 
measure it will be restored in the growth of the human system to be still 
greater strength, but we know that in the common run of events that the birth 
of one means the beginning of the decay of another. And you osteopaths who 
have studied the old ways, there are none who know better than you how many 
sweet and precious lives were poisoned to death by the very hands of the man 
that should have saved them. 

So with this later birth there comes with it the beginning of the death of some 
other things. There is a yielding of that which is older. There is the gradual 
giving up of the things which it is designed to supplant. It may take a gene- 
ration; it may take generations, but with this new birth we all trust, and most 
of use believe, that the world is not only better now, but that it is to be better 
in all the centuries that are yet to come. ( Applause.) 

This is the idea, and in this sense the grand old hero, in whose honor we are 
delighted to assemble tonight, is an educator. ( Applause.) 

Many a one has confronted him who knew more about books; many a one 
has confronted him who had languages on his tongue’s end, but midst it all the 
dreamer, the educator, the man, who regardless of consequences, save perhaps 
the health and happiness of his own family, struggled on resistlessly, determi- 
nately, stirred every day and night by the slow birth and eventually the suc- 
cessful and happy birth of his great idea. (Applause. ) 

I have heard no small number of men express their wish that our dear friend 
might be more observant of the delightful conventionalities of life. (Laughter) 
Thank the Lord he has chosen not to do it. 


Socrates in his day was an educator but never a school master. Barefoot 
and alone he strolled the streets of his native city, struggling, dreaming ever, 
always willing to defend his conception of civilization and right and duty; and 
so I believe our friend has always been. Socrates the educator, alone, not lone- 
some; by himself, but always in delightful companionship; pronounced eccen- 
tric by all his acquaintances, and even his own family. Abraham Lincoln, 
for whom the statesmen of his cabinet uttered prayers that he might be more 
eloquent in his action, and more proper in his dress, he will be studied as an 
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educator when all the brilliant galaxy of statesmen that constituted his politi- 
cal advisers will be forgotten and out of memory ; when all of their brilliant 
oratory will have passed to the hidden shelves of the library those precious 
twenty lines in the simple diction of the Illinois-Kentucky boy and man, the 
Gettysburg speech, will be studied by all the rhetoricians of all the high schools, 
colleges and universities of the world. (Applause. ) 

We have another “pitcher” to present. (Applause.) (There is then placed | 
on the table before the speaker a loving cup, whereupon the audience indulges 
in loud applause and cheers.) I want to read to you what is engraved on this 
loving cup: “This beautiful loving cup represents the people of the city of 
Kirksville.” (Applause.) I want to say to our visitors, the osteopaths, that 
I presume we have as great a variety of people, with as great a variety of ways 
and views, in Kirksville as you can find anywhere else in the world. I could 
not begin to tell you the different classes of people that have contributed their 
dollars, and their kind, heart-felt wishes to Doctor Still through this loving cup. 

This cup was purchased with the money of the Prohibitionists, (applause) 
and with the money of the local optionist ; it was also purchased with the money 
of the men who believe in saloons and have owned and managed them. (Cheers ) 
This cup was paid for by the men who do not drink (applause) and it was paid 
for with the money of the men who do drink, except when the town has gone 
dry, and even then, possibly. (Applause) At any rate, this cup represents the 
men and the women of Kirksville. It represents the Business Men’s League, 
and it represents those who are not in the League; it represents the church 
people, the professional, the working people, and all the people, official or 
unofficial of Kirksville. I never in my life saw or knew of any act more gen- 
erously, instantaneously and promptly and readily responded to than this. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

The committee that has had charge of this matter, and the possession of the 
cup during the past few weeks, is a representative committee whose names I 
need not mention. It was made up of men of gray hair, and men of youthful, 
springy step, whose hearts have gone into this movement with a spirit of delight 
and pleasure, in presenting this token of their love and affection to An- 
drew Taylor Still, the founder of osteopathy, on the eightieth anniversary of 
his birthday. 

On the other side I find the beautifully engraved sentiment which you have 
heard more frequently in referring to the author and founder of osteopathy 
than any other. It is in the language of his family, and his near friends, of 
the people who are close to him, and love him, and the people who do not know 
him, and of the men who may not like him very much. It is the phraseology 
that all the people like to use. They have fallen into the habit, and it sounds 
good to them: “By the citizens of Kirksville, Missouri, August 6th, 1908.” 
That is the last part of the inscription; but now I read the best part of it, 
the beginning of the inscription, last. You all know what it is: “To the 
Old Doctor.” (Cheers, loud applause.) 

The cup was then passed over to Doctor Still, who responded as follows: 


DR. STILL’S RESPONSE 


Ladies and Gentlemen, One and All: 

If I were a detective and went into the enemy’s camp, I would go back to 
my general, and I would say, “I sized their camp up and I am ready to report, 
general, that I think that crowd there amounts to seven thousand or more.” 
(Referring to the audience.) (Applause. ) 

I saw many armies and I knew just how many were there by looking at them, 
and I would say seven thousand besides, besides a few more. 

Now, I am going to show you my thanks for the interest you have taken in 
the Osteopathic Research, and in the school at Kirksville, and IT want to say 
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that I have been here thirty-four years, and I have never seen Kirksville do 
that (stepping back.) She always puts her foot a little further forward. 
(Cheers.) Now it is upto you. I am going to speak of an animal that is called 
a mechanic. I wonder where it will end? We talk about God—is He a me- 
chanic? Is He an architect? Is He an engineer? Mr. Astronomer, do you 
see the evidence of force, form and motion, as an architect? Do you know 
that it takes the very finest brain that America and Europe has been able to 
produce, as a mechanic, as an architect and as a builder, to do just such work 
as that? (Pointing to fine work on loving cup.) Still, he is just a bare me- 
chanic, just a mechanic. Did you know when you were saying that, that you 
were speaking of the highest intellect that is now upon the globe? What is 
that mechanic? How can he work unless he is a philosopher? He looks out 
upon the ocean, and with his plans and specifications, he pilots you across 
there. We are getting now so that when we work a couple of days, we get 
tired, and we want to go to Europe for our health. When I was a boy, I re- 
member it took twelve months to go to Europe and get your health. Now, 
you can go there and back in ten days. Who is guilty of that increase in speed? 
Is it your mechanic? Is it your philosopher? why, the professor’s business is 
to teach that it is science. If you are at the head of us, catch him; if they are 
behind us, whistle for them to come on. (Cheers. ) 


I want to say that I thank you for the interest you have taken in the Re- 
search work. Research, do you know what that means? It means search. 
until you find it. (Applause.) Suppose you had a little suspicion that there 
was a flea inside of your shirt, and you did not find it the first time, you would 
search again. (Applause.) That is the meaning of research. 

Give me the life of the philosopher. He is honest, he is dwelling with the 
God of intelligence ; and conventionality, confound it, is hypocrisy. (Applause. ) 
Now, I use a kind of medicine with which I can conquer the world, easier than 
you can conquer it with a club; I use it, and it is a great compound, called 
love. I have been offered one hundred thousand dollars, and to buy all my 
buildings, and turn a cold shoulder to you Kirksville people. I am one of you 
and there is no parleying. I will stand by you. I have been here now over 
thirty-four years, and I have never yet had an abusive fuss with any man, 
woman or child, white or black. I have dwelt with you with honest love. It 
is none of your business whether I wear my boots in my breeches, or my 
breeches in my boots. (Applause.) Whenever you see a man so very particu- 
lar, brushing everything off, he gets the brushing-off habit, and he is very sure 
to brush off his promise to you, if he has gotten a ten-dollar bill, too. My 
word is my God, and my God is truth. I have worked for that, and I have pro- 
claimed time and again for thirty-four years, right here in Kirksville, that God 
is the greatest simpleton of the whole universe, the greatest simpleton—don't 
rub that off too quick. When you have accomplished the knowledge of any 
work that the God of the universe has done, it will surprise you how simple 
that thing is done. Take an eye, take an arm, take a heart, take its action, 
and they are the simplicity of an intelligence that is always behind the motive. 
Remember that, when you are out, don’t get too frisky. You are a little me- 
chanic, and your life so far has been anatomical life. When you were born, 
you did not know any more than your sock; you received five senses—you saw, 
you heard, you felt, you smelled and you tasted. The first atom that you ever 
learned was when you opened your little eyes and you saw something—that 
is one atom. After a while you felt something, a kind of an uneasy feeling and 
you talked a little. They poured milk down your neck, and you found another 
atom—atom after atom, until you got big enough to be able and then you 
learned the vast ones. Every step of your God simplifies all things, and you 
will see from conception to death; and a philosopher will see beyond that, the 
infinite work of the architect. You pass through the infant school, the 
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normal school, and then you enter, according to any law of reason that a philos- 
opher will give you, you enter the university of the infinite, without end. 

Does electricity ever die? It is a substance, it proves itself to be. Is life a 
substance? is it higher than electricity? Yes. Electricity will kill a dog, and 
a cow, and a man, knocking them to pieces. Life, the man, that attribute of 
intelligence, harnesses up that electricity, and makes it a beast of burden. Do 
you suppose that the intelligence to drive the whole solar system on time, 
eclipses, everything else, makes life out of nothing? The most refined substance 
that the human philosopher can think of is life. What are its attributes? The 
sum total of the intelligence to drive. Drive what? All the elements, and it 
will furnish you all the motion of all the worlds, and all the substances and 
beings in the whole universe. Life! The very air you breathe has intelligence 
in it. If you will open your head and think. Take that breath off, and how 
quick you limber up and die. 

I want to thank the friends, ladies and gentlemen, and all the persons that 
are in the assembly, and out of it. I want to thank them for their thirty-four 
years acquaintance with me. They have been good to me. I will not try to 
bore anyone by running around with boots that shine better than their boots. 
I do not want to chafe anyone’s feelings that way. I could wear a stove-pipe 
hat, but I don’t do it. Once I looked in the looking glass to see what I looked 
like, and I dreamed that I looked like a fool. (Applause.) I had not brains 
enough to fill it. Now, one and all, I thank you for all the kindness you have 
shown me during the thirty years, and I hope to be able to bark about thirty 
more years. Good night. (Loud applause and continued cheers.) 


DR. STILL’S INFLUENCE ON THE HUMAN FAMILY 


The Chairman: You will now listen to a man who needs no introduction. 
Everybody in Kirksville knows him, and everybody appreciates him, and I 
am sure you will be interested in what he tells you. I now take great pleasure 
in introducing to you the Rev. W. C. Templeton, pastor of the Presbyterian 
church, who will speak of “Doctor Still’s Influence on the Human Family.” 
Mr. Chairman, and Fellow Osteopaths: 

We are ali osteopaths today. It seems to me the most fitting thing now would 
be to pronounce the benediction and go home. I am going to take you into my 
confidence a little tonight. I had an address prepared for this occasion, but 
I have been here on the grounds all day and heard every address delivered but 
one, and I have had to cut out, and cut out, and eliminate and eliminate, until 
there is not much of it left, unless I repeat what some others have said. 

I read in the good old book, “No man liveth unto himself.” It is said a 
minister can always talk better from a text, but a woman can talk without 
even a pre-text. (Applause. ) 

This convention has been one of the great events in the history of Kirks- 
ville, and we are thankful for it. We are mighty glad to have you meet with 
us from every corner of the land. It has been an eye-opener to the people of 
Kirksville, and I have not the slightest doubt to one another, who has come 
from the distant part of our land. Kirksville has done herself proud. She has 
endeavored to do honor to Doctor Still. But in doing honor to him, she has 
honored herself more, as has been suggested, it may be a little tardy in coming. 

This convention has been, and is a revelation, to many of us. Some of us 
have been in Kirksville for a good many years. We have learned to honor 
and appreciate osteopathy, but we know more about it, and more about the 
founder tonight than we ever knew before. 

I think of the old Scotch Presbyterian preacher of the old blue stocking type, 
who had been married four times, and four times had buried his wife. He 
decided that he must marry again, and he went to one of the elders of the 
church and confided to him his purposes ; and the old elder, who knew him and 
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loved him, said to him: ‘Now, you must not do it. You are too old to get 
married again.” The old gentleman pleaded with the elder, and said: “I am 
getting old, I am not going to be here very much longer, and I want some one 
to close my eyes when I die.” The old elder, who had had some experience 
in the matrimonial sea, said: “Well, let me give you my experience. I have 
been married twice, and both of my wives have opened my eyes.” (Applause. ) 
We are glad to have had our eyes opened to the wonders of, and the prosperity 
of osteopathy. 

Some of you may not know that until a few years ago some of the churches 
here put their ministers under bond—verbal bond—not to study osteopathy, 
when they hired them, and a number of those who have returned have said to 
me: ‘What, are you still here? I thought you had studied osteopathy and 
gone long ago.” I may say that I entered several classes, but I never got 
through. I was asked not very long ago, in a city of this state some miles from 
here: “Well, what about osteopathy? Do you think it is going to succeed?” 
I said: “It has succeeded already.” Well the fellow said: “Is it not a unique 
institution?” And I said to him: “No.” Then I asked him if he knew what 
the word “unique” meant. He said: “I suppose it means peculiar.” ‘‘Well,” 
I said to him, “osteopathy is not unique, it may be a little peculiar.” Then I 
reminded him, as he was a student of the classical languages, that unique 
came from the Latin words Equus and Unus, which means one horse, and | 
said to him: “Don’t you for a single moment think that the osteopathic school 
at Kirksville is a one-horse institution.” (Applause. ) 

The last century was a century of great movements. I will tell you, osteo- 
paths and other friends, that I would rather live half acentury now than all 
the years that Methuselah lived, nine hundred and sixty-nine of them. (Ap- 
plause.) There is more adoing, and I intended to say something about the 
world getting better and getting more healthful to live in, but that part of the 
speech has been made. The movements of the last century were along the lines 
of religeous movements, movements for the good of the people, and along the 
lines of reform, the great temperance reform, and along the lines of philan- 
thropy, but one of the greatest that was born in the latter part of the century 
was the great osteopathic movement. (Applause. ) 

I said a moment ago that we were all osteopaths. We are proud of the old 
school, but we have to put on the gloves every time we meet an osteopath. I 
am tonight to speak on the founder of osteopathy, the man who searched and 
researched until he brought to light this mighty movement. I have been think- 
ing today as I have not thought before. Why should not Kirksville take off 
her hat, and why should not our business men suspend business? Why should 
we not make this the day of all days in the history of Kirksville? There are 
in our city at the present time something like two thousand men and women, 
who have come from every part of this great country. Many of them never 
would have seen, and never would have heard of Kirksville, had it not been 
for osteopathy. (Applause.) Our little village of eight or ten thousand people 
is known the world around because of osteopathy. Why should we not stop 
a day? Why should we not honor the founder, the man who has distinguished 
us as nothing else in the city has distinguished. 

In the discovery and the founding of the science of Osteopathy, and ascrib- 
ing to the founder that which justly belongs to him, we cannot but think of 
other great characters. I think of Columbus sailing across the unknown and 
untried sea. I think of Cyrus Field, that man who has benefited the world, as 
few other men have benefited it, and I think of Andrew Taylor Still in the 
same connection. * * * 

I want to tell you, osteopaths, and men and women here tonight, there will 
come a time in the history of osteopathy when not only fifty thousand dollars 
will be pledged in a single day, but there will rise up men who will give fifty 
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thousand dollars because of the blessing that osteopathy has been to the world. 
(Referring to the subscriptions made by the osteopaths that day. ) 

There is nothing so hard to break down as prejudice. The most of us are 
what we are because of our prejudice. A great many of us are Republicans 
simply because our fathers were Republicans, some are Methodists and Pres- 
hyterians because their parents were of that faith. The old family doctor, 
God bless him, he may have been in the family for thirty years, and yet know 
no more than he did the day he came out of college—and he didn’t know very 
much then—but the very moment he enters your door, there is a confidence felt 
that was not felt before. You undertake to break down that prejudice and you 
have the most difficult problem on earth on your hands. That is what the 
founder of osteopathy had to do. It took years to do it, and I believe the most 
phenomenal movement on this earth tonight, for the number of years it has 
been before the American people, is the movement that we call osteopathy. 
(Applause. ) 


I was mighty glad today to hear the noble, illustrious founder of osteopathy 
say, “I never have been a martyr.” We admire the spirit of the man who has 
toiled on and on and on alone, and then can rise on his eightieth birthday and 
say: ‘While I was let alone, I never have been a martyr.” (Applause. ) 

I will tell you friends tonight, what I believe as an outsider, as an on-looker, 
one who is not an osteopath and never will be, for I propose unto the end to 
preach the gospel, if I starve doing it, (applause), (but I confess it does make 
me pretty envious of you, when I hear the great remuneration some of you get 
from your work, but I will stay by the old ship until the end.) What I started 
to say was this: Whenever osteopathy which recognizes the law of nature, 
and the purity of the law of nature as coming direct from God, whenever the 
law of osteopathy, as we understand it today, is fully and thoroughly and 
widely understood, it will practically put an end to the multitude of fads that 
are sweeping through the land at the present time. 

The influence of Doctor Still will be felt when generations that are unborn 
are upon the stage of action. He has explained laws that an outsider, one 
who is not acquainted with the laws of osteopathy, can plainly see. He has 
given laws which dignify the human body. We understand from the study 
and science of osteopathy that there are self-regulating laws. I believe I can 
truthfully say it tonight, that I have never yet heard Dr. Andrew Taylor Still 
speak, and I have heard him speak a good many times, that he did not refer 
to God in his remarks. He recognizes God as the creator of this one thing, 
we call the human body, and I want to tell you, if no other benefit came from 
osteopathy, other than a better understanding of the human body, and the 
mind of God that created it, with all of its marvellous mechanism, that alone 
would hand down the name of Dr. Andrew Taylor Still to the end of time. 


In closing I wish to say that when the hall of fame is complete, when the 
Westminster Abbey of America, and of her great and noble sons and daughters 
have been gathered therein, when the list of her notables and of her great 
men and women has been compiled, not far from the head of that list, as a 
philanthropist, as one who has blessed the world, as one who has alleviated 
human suffering, will stand the name of Dr. Andrew Taylor Still. (Great 
applause. ) 

I think I may use the words of the psalmist and use them reverently and 
say for the people of Kirksville, yea, the people of the commonwealth of Mis- 
souri, and all who are gathered here tonight, with an understanding of this 
science which is blessing the world; if I forget the blessings and the bounties 
which have come to the world through the life and sacrifice and labor of 
Doctor Still, “let my right hand forget her cunning, and my tongue cleave to 
the roof of my mouth.” (Applause. ) 
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